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Self-conquest ts the greatest of victories. 
PLaTo. 


BEAUTIFUL JUNE. 


BEAUTIFUL, leafy June, 
In gown of emerald hue; 
Meadow and treetop spring forth at her word, 
Each tiny grass rootlet thrusts out a green 
sword, 
And the heavens are wondrously blue. 


Beautiful, rose-crowned June 
Has woven chaplets of flowers; 
Through bowers of crimson, white, and gold 
We wander from morn till the day grows old, 
Nor heed the flitting hours. 


Beautiful, fragrant June, 
The cooling, refreshing breeze, 
Wafted o’er sea upon sea of bloom, 
Returns to us laden with sweetest perfume, 
The quickened sense to please. 


Beautiful maiden June, 
At opening of summer stands; 
Flinging back wide the door, to our vision 


reveals 
The treasures of woodland, of gardens, and 
fields, 
And empties them all in our hands. 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Aug. 29, 1809—Oct. 7, 1894. 
BY, LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


HE subject of this sketch used to say 
that nature was very active in the 
year 1809, casting forth upon the world 

Gladstone, Tennyson, Darwin, and Abraham 
Lincoln, and added that in Cambridge, on 
August 29, there were two commencements, 
that of Harvard College, which at that time 
used to be in late summer, and the com- 
mencement of his life. 

In an old almanack of his father’s there is 
still to be seen a mark against the date and a 
note, “Son b.” 

The yellow gambrel house where Holmes 
spent so many happy years stood where the 
Harvard Gymnasium now is, and was General 
Ward’s headquarters during the Revolution. 
Washington must also have often crossed the 
HOLMES IN HIS STUDY. (See Article.) threshold. The building was removed about 
twenty-five years ago. 
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Dr. Holmes’ early schooling began, as was 
the fashion of that day, at a dame’s school; 
but from ten to fifteen he attended a school in 
Cambridgeport. From there he went to Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover, where he formed a 
firm friendship with Phineas Barnes, of whom 
he wrote in “Pages from an Old Volume of 
Life.” 

In the summer of 1825 he entered Harvard, 
thus becoming a member of the famous class 
of ’29, of which James Freeman Clarke, Rev. 
Samuel May, Chandler Robbins, 8. F. Smith, 
the author of “America,’? and others were 
members. 

Like Washington Irving, Dr. Holmes tried 
law for a year; but the study of medicine at- 
tracted him more, and after two courses of 
lectures at a private school he went to Paris. 
He was made Professor of Anatomy at Dart- 
mouth five years later, and at Harvard in 
1847. He was very interested in his work, 
was always punctual and precise, and made 
instruction most delightful. 

On June 15, 1840, he married Amelia Lee 
Jackson, who was an ideal wife, smoothing the 
poet’s way and contributing greatly to his 
success. There were three children, the young- 
est of whom died in 1884, 

From 1847 to 1853 Dr. Holmes was Dean of 
the Medical School, and through all his pro- 
fessional career he showed enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his pupils. 

For eighteen years the Holmes family lived 
in Cambridge, then on Charles Street near the 
bridge; but this thoroughfare became too 
noisy, and a move was made to Beacon Street. 
Their summer home was for several years at 
Pittsfield on the road to Lenox. 

Holmes was almost fifty before his name 
became famous. He had, of course, been 
known as a clever wit, a medical professor, and 
a poet whose lines had been good enough to 
collect in a volume; but in 1857 James Russell 
Lowell agreed to act as editor of a literary 
magazine, if Dr. Holmes would promise to be 
its first contributor. It was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes who gave the name of the Atlantic 
Monthly to this publication, and his articles 
were signed, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” The Autocrat became a household 
word, for his writings were as witty as the 
author, and written only asa New Englander 
could write. 

It was in one of the Autocrat’s papers that 
“The Chambered Nautilus’ appeared, which 
was considered by the author and many of his 
critics as his best short poem. 

“The Last Leaf,” singularly enough written 
when the poet was only twenty-two, proved to 
be quite as popular as ‘‘The Chambered Nau- 
tilus.”” The author said the subject was sug- 
gested by the sight of a well-known Bostonian, 
and that “Good Abraham Lincoln had a great 
liking for the poem, and used to repeat it to 
Governor Andrew.” 

Dr. Holmes cared more to be a poet than 
anything else. He wrote with a deep sense of 
personal responsibility, being careful to write 
what he truly thought. The result was that 
in the thirteen volumes of his works there is 
probably not a line he would wish to erase. 

At the time when the Atlantic Monthly was 
started, we read of the forming of the Satur- 
day Club. Brilliant gatherings these meetings 
must have been, with Emerson, Motley, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Lowell, and Longfellow, Hoar, 
Agassiz, Charles Sumner, and a host of others. 

Besides articles signed by “The Autocrat’ 
Dr. Holmes wrote under the name of the ‘ Pro- 
fessor” and the “Poet.’’ Novels gave expres- 
sion to his scientific views, while from his large 
correspondence we learn and love the tender, 


many-sided nature of the man, who was friend, 
sympathizer in sorrow, and genial philosopher. 

On Dec. 3, 1879, the publishers of the At- 
lantic gave a dinner in his honor, which was a 
most successful, brilliant affair. In 1882 Dr. 
Holmes made his farewell address to the mem- 
bers of the Medical School,— Heard my class 
for the last time.’”’ The University made him 
Professor Emeritus. 

When seventy-nine years old, he went to 
Europe with his daughter, publishing later 
“Our Hundred Days in Europe.” 

Like all people who reach his advanced age, 
he saw many changes in his life. His circle of 
famous friends was growing constantly smaller, 
and death made its inroads into the family 
group. In 1884 a son died, three years later 
his wife, followed five years after by his daughter. 

Death approached the poet so gently and 
gradually that one scarcely realized he was 
failing. He continued his daily walks at 
Beverly Farms, where he had spent several 
happy seasons, was up and about the house 
to the last day, and died sitting in his chair 
on Oct. 7, 1894. Two days later he was buried 
from King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Among many tributes to his memory a poem 
from England begins: 


“The Last Leaf!” Can it be true, 
We have turned it, and on you, 
Friend of all? 
That the years at last have power? 
That life’s foliage and its flower 
Fade and fall? 


A SUMMER DAY. 


THERD’s something in the air to-day 
That makes me want to run and play, 
To jump and sing and shout and eall, 
I seem to feel so light and tall. 


The earth smells brown, the brook runs free, 
The grasses bend and bow to me; 
And all the world just seems to say, 
_““Thank God, who made this perfect day ”’ 
C. BE. A. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOBERTY’S SUMMER CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY LURA WARNER CALLIN. 

Part I. 


OBERTY had been having a long, lone- 
some week; for grandpa had gone on 

[ his regular spring trip to his old farm 
back in Wayne County, and grandma and 
Boberty had been keeping house by them- 
selves. Boberty had been sitting on the front 
steps for a long time, and the unusual quiet 
had brought grandma from the kitchen, where 
she was busy about her morning work, to in- 
vestigate the reason for such a state of affairs. 

“What are you doing, Boberty?” she called 
from the hallway. 

“Oh, I’m watching the big house wake up,” 
he answered. 

“Why—why!”’ exclaimed grandma, puzzled 
by his unique suggestion, and she bustled out 
onto the front porch, unmindful of the fact that 
her apron was covered with flour and her hands 
were right out of the cooky dough. 

“Don’t you see, grandma?” said Boberty, 
excitedly, as he climbed up onto the porch rail, 
“The big house is getting its eyes open.” 

“Well, I should say it was,” laughed she, as 
she saw what he meant, 

Just across the street was a fine place with 
hedges and beautifully picturesque trees care- 


fully trimmed and tended, and in the midst of 
the spacious lawn was the ‘‘Sleepy House,’’ as 
Boberty had always called it; for it had been 
closed and untenanted ever since he had lived 
at grandpa’s. Grandpa had explained to him 
that the people who had built it had lost their 
money and had moved away with their little 
boy and girl, who used to romp and play over 
the lawn with a great big dog, which was their 
constant attendant. Boberty used to try to 
think how nice it would be if the little boy and 
girl and the dog still lived there. He was sure 
he wouldn’t miss papa and mamma so much 
or be so lonely. 

And to think this day of all days, when it 
seemed to him that he couldn’t ever be any 
more lonesome, the ‘Sleepy House’”’ should 
begin to open its eyes right while he was sitting 
there looking at it! One by one the big heavy 
shutters were thrown open, and the panels over 
the big plate glass windows and doors were un- 
screwed and taken down, and soon the house 
was wide awake. Boberty scarcely left his 
perch all morning, and then only to lay in a new 
supply of fresh cookies. 

In the afternoon he slipped across the street 
and asked a few questions; and, as he came skip- 
ping back to grandma who was sewing on the 
porch, he announced: ‘The man says they are 
going to have a De-tention Home. What is 
a De-tention Home, grandma?”’ 

“Well I think they are going to fix up a 
place where they can take care of poor little 
children who are not properly cared for with- 
out sending them back to the infirmary or 
homes where they have to live with a lot of 
people who are worse than they are.” 

Boberty jumped up and down in his excite- 
ment. The thought of playmates right across 
the street made him too happy for words. ° 
This was to be Boberty’s first experience with 
some questions of sociology; for he never 


‘dreamed, of course, that grandma might have 


some scruples about his adopting all these little 
children about whom she spoke so tenderly. 

At the end of the week the big house was 
inhabited, and three children were seen playing 
under the big trees; but, as Boberty watched 
them from his perch on the porch rail, he had a 
feeling, which he couldn’t explain, ‘that they 
didn’t seem quite like the little boy and girl 
he had imagined used to play on the lawn. 
The little folks were poorly and plainly dressed, 
and they didn’t seem as happy as he thought 
children that had each other to play with ought 
to be. He was quivering with eagerness to be 
with them; but grandma’s firm veto in all 
excursions to the Home without permission 
restrained him, and she had no notion of giving 
consent until it was quite certain that the 
children had nothing “catching,’”’ as she put it 
in her explanation to him. 

After a few days, however, she told him he 
might go over one forenoon for an hour, and, as 
she sat by the window from which she could 
see them as they played, the stroke of the town 
clock announcing the end of the hour brought 
him home a-flying and so full of something he 
wanted to tell that grandma lay down her 
work and prepared to give full attention to him. 

“OQ grandma, what do you think! That 
little boy has no papa nor mamma, and those 
two little girls’ folks are so poor and sick they 
haven’t any home either, and—the little folks 
didn’t never see a Christmas tree! Ain’t that 
funny, grandma?”’ 

“Never had a Christmas tree?” echoed 
grandma. “Well, I expect there are a good 
many little children who never had one.” 

“O grandma, you don’t think so, do you?” — 
and Boberty’s eyes grew big and thoughtful 
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' I’m going to have a Christmas tree for them, 
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as he leaned over the rail and looked across to 
the “Sleepy House.” 
After a few moments he announced, “Well, 


can’t I, grandma?” And then, seeing the look on 


\grandma’s face, he hurried on. ‘You know all 


those presents I have packed away in the attic,— 
those old toys you said I had outgrown,—why, 
why can’t I hang them on the Christmas tree? 


One of those little green trees over there looks just 


like a Christmas tree, and we could use that 
and not cut it down.” A clever idea it was, 
for it was a small evergreen to which he pointed, 
and the look on grandma’s face had changed 
to one of amused interest. Boberty was kept 
pretty close, and he had been so lonely without 
grandpa she thought, and his scheme would 
make more than him happy. Secretly she had 
always been so glad of his unselfishness, but 
she said: ‘Why, you never have Christmas 
trees in the summer time. There is no snow, 
no Santa Claus, and no sleigh bells, nor’’— 

“That’s all the better, grandma. The chil- 
dren have waited so long to see one, and we'll 
make one different from anybody else’s. We'll 
have a summer Christmas tree.” 

“We will see about it when grandpa comes. 
He will be home to-night,” she added hastily, 
seeing Boberty’s countenance fall at the sug- 
gestion of putting off the pleasure. 

Of course grandpa helped. He always did, 
and, being one of the directors of the Home, he 
enlisted a little outside help in behalf of the 
children, whose number had increased since 
Boberty had first begun to plan. But grandpa 
was careful that the scheme did not get beyond 
Boberty’s ability to carry it out, and you should 
have seen the tree! 


To be continued. 


ANY people look for happiness every- 
where but the place where alone they 

~ could find it. They think if they had 

this or that, if they could live here or there, if 
they could do a certain great thing, or if they 
could enjoy certain honors and favors, they 


would be happy. The fact is, happiness always 


lies right before our eyes. Wee will find it when 


we do the next thing. 


La 


Sy ee 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE ANCHORS ARE MADE. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


ae HE little town of Camden, Me., ought 

to have its name changed to Hope,” 

said a dealer in ship supplies and stores 
to a New York visitor, ‘for it turns out more 
of the emblems of hope than all the other 
places in this country combined. All of the 
stately ships that come out of the Maine ship- 
yards look to that little village on the Penob- 
scot for their anchors. Scores of sturdy 
smiths swing their hammers day after day all 
the year long in the black, smoky, long, low 
Camden shops, where only anchors are forged. 
Sometimes the trip hammers are going all night 


about the forges, and the blazing of the fires 


and the ring of the hammers are seen and 
heard miles away. 

“Thousands of tons of old iron are purchased 
by these queer establishments every year, for 
anchors are forged largely from cast-off iron. 
The material is cut into small pieces by great 
shears that clip through the iron as easily as 
a cheese knife slices a cheese. The pieces are 
bound into bundles by strong wires, and are 
then fused in the forges. Then they are pound- 
ed and welded into the various parts of the 


anchor, some workmen fashioning the rings, 
others shaping the flukes, others hammering 
out the palms, and others forging the shanks. 
Then the completers take the different parts 
and fuse and weld them into the finished 
anchor. Anchors of all sizes and weights are 
turned out from the noisy shops of Camden, 
the graceful little pleasure-boat anchor, weigh- 
ing but a few pounds, as well as the great 
50,000 and 75,000 pound anchors of the 
biggest ships. 

“There are many interesting relics at Camden 
in the line of rusty and broken anchors that 
did duty in their day on famous merchant 
vessels, historic warships, and sturdy whalers. 
What is left of the anchor of the United States 
frigate ‘Cumberland,’ the subject of one of 
Longfellow’s stirring war poems, is among these 
relics.”’ : 

I once visited the anchor shop at the Charles- 
town (Mass.) Navy Yard, and saw an anchor 
that cost over $20,000. It consumed the 
entire period from May to December to get 
ready to make it, and a great deal of additional 
machinery was required before beginning work 
on this mammoth anchor, although the rolling 
mill was well equipped. Many new and 
strange tools had to be made for special pur- 
poses. 


THE BETTER TIME COMING. 


’Tis coming up the steep of time, 
And this old world is growing brighter; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 
Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter. 
We may be sleeping in the ground 
When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round— 
And heard its voice of living thunder, 
Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


’Tis coming now, the glorious time 
Foretold by seers and sung in story, 
For which (when thinking was a crime) 
Souls leapt to heaven from scaffold’s glory. 
They passed, nor saw the work they wrought, 
Nor the crowned hopes of centuries blossom; 
But the living lightning of their thought 
And daring deeds, doth pulse earth’s bosom. 
Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming! 
GERALD MassEy. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A REPROOF. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


sé DITH,” said Donald to his sister who was 
curled up on the sofa in the library 
window one November afternoon, 
“won't you please help me move this desk 
a little? I’ve dropped my pencil, and it has 
rolled underneath.” 

“Q Donald, there are plenty of other 
pencils about if you will only take the trouble 
to look. Why not find one and not bother 
me with such a little thing?” 

“T like that particular pencil, Edith, because 
the lead is soft, and, besides, I don’t see any 
other lying about anywhere.” 

“Well, you could find one just like it 
easily enough if you tried. Of course you 
can’t find any sitting still there looking at me. 
I want to finish this story,” and Edith curled 
herself still closer up in the corner of the sofa, 
turned her head away from Donald, and began 
to read again. 

Donald said nothing more, but he got up 
from his chair and succeeded in moving the 
desk out a wee bit from the wall. 


“Well, if this isn’t funny,” he began, half to 
himself, as he got down on the floor and reached 
out his hand for something after picking up 
the pencil. 

“What’s fun’— began Edith, and then 
checked herself, not wishing to seem particu- 
larly interested in her brother’s doings. 

Donald returned to his chair at the desk, and 
Edith settled herself to reading again. She 
cast little furtive glances toward Donald from 
time to time, however, and secretly wished to 
know the cause of his excitement. But she 
would not give him the satisfaction of seeming 
at all interested in the proceeding. 

At last she got up and walked about the 
room two or three times, and then leaned over 
the back of Donald’s chair, This was too 
much for him, He pulled something out from 
his pocket and took great care that Edith 
should not see what it was. 

“How much will you give me for what I’ve 
got in my hand?” he asked, turning round so 
that he faced his sister. 

“How much will I give you for what you 
found behind the desk?’ reiterated Edith. 
“Why, you found your pencil, I suppose, and 
perhaps a five or ten cent piece. I don’t think 
I’d give you very much for what you’ve got 
in your hand.” 

“Well, how much will you give?” queried 
Donald, good-naturedly. 

“Tet me see what it is, and then I'll tell you 
afterward.” 

This was just what Donald wanted. He 
saw that Edith was sufficiently interested. 
He slowly loosened his fingers, and all at once 
Edith beheld her beautiful pearl ring, which 
she had missed for a week or more, and given up 
as lost. 

“OQ Donald, do you really mean you found 
that ring behind the desk? How much wouldn’t 
I give you, I’d like to know?” She eried de- 
lightedly. ‘And to think I. wouldn’t even 
help you move that desk to find your pen’”’— 

Donald started to run out of the room, but 
Edith pulled him back. 

“Come, Donald, sit down on the sofa beside 
me,” she pleaded. 

Donald rather reluctantly did as she asked 
him. 

“Il help you another time,” she whispered 
in his ear, ‘and always,” she added under her 
breath. And then she closed her book with a 
bang and said she didn’t care to read any more 
just then. 


HIS truth comes to us more and more 
the longer that we live, that on what 
field or in what uniform, or with what 

aims we do our duty, matters very little, or 
even what our duty is, great or small, splendid 
or obscure, Only to find our duty certainly 
and somewhere, somehow, do it faithfully, 
makes us good, strong, happy, and useful, and 
tunes our lives into some feeble echo of the 
life of God. 
Puiuires Brooks. 


IRTH is God’s medicine. Everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, mor- 
oseness, anxiety,—all this rust of life 

ought to be scoured off by the oil of mirth. It 
is better than emery. Blessed is he who has 
a sense of the humorous. He has that which 
is worth more than money. 

Henry Warp BrEcHeEr. 


The foolish and the dead alone never change 
their opinion, LowELL, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
FAITHFUL AND TRUE. 
BY FELIX J. KOCH, 


“Never mind, Woolly-dog,— 

Don’t you care; 

T’ll feed you and pet you 

* And smoothe your rough hair, 

They’ve all took to ‘Teddies’ 
Just come from the lair, 

But I’d rather have Woolly 
Than a Great Ucty Brar.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BLUE JAY AND BOY J. 


BY ISABEL STUART MILLER, 


HEY are both bright, happy little creat- 
ures and live in the land of the Golden 
West. All around are the beautiful 
rolling foothills, with the valley and the spark- 
ling waters of the bay. below. In the near 
distance rise the mountains on all sides as if 
to guard this lovely spot. Indeed, they also 
are very beautiful, for each day they give to 
the world rosy. sunrises and golden sunsets. 
On their sides the fleecy clouds often lay, and in 
winter time the gleaming snow crowns their 
heads. No snow ever comes to the valley 
below, but there the grass is green and the 
flowers bloom. Blue Jay and Boy J see all 
these wonderful things every day, and I know 
they help to make them the happy little brothers 
they are. 

Blue Jay’s home is a cosey little nest in an 
acacia tree which is one of four that stand 
on the lawn in front of the house. The delicate 
green leaves are always a lovely green, and 
Blue Jay is such a heavenly blue that it is a joy 
to see them together, especially so when 
the tree is full of its fragrant golden bloom, as 
it is now. Oh, then, the beauty of the green 
earth, the golden sun, and the blue, blue sky 
are reflected in the bird and its home. 

Boy J’s cosey nest is a dear little red bunga- 
low that cuddles down on the slope of a foothill 
that flows into the valley below. The south 
and east sides are filled with windows to admit 
the warm bright sunlight; and on the north 
and west sides are long, cool piazzas where 
Boy J plays in the daytime and sleeps with his 
Little Mother and Daddy Dear at night. 

Inside the house the rooms are all soft, olive 
greens, delicate creams, and browns. On the 
walls are pretty pictures, and books everywhere, 
as they should be in a happy, comfortable 
home. In Daddy Dear’s study is the nicest 
window seat that takes up the entire south- 
east wall, and here Boy J and Little Mother 
spend many happy hours, he with his play- 
things and she with her sewing. 

But best of all is the big fireplace in the 
parlor, where Daddy Dear will build a big, 
bright fire every evening and sit with his little 
Boy J and read or tell stories to him before he 
goes to bed. On Sunday evenings Daddy 
Dear will sit on a low stool, and they all pop 
corn. Yes, they all do it, for Boy J holds the 
bag of corn and puts some in each time into the 
popper; Daddy Dear shakes the popper till 
the corn is popped to a kernel; and Little 
Mother holds the big yellow dish in her lap 
to receive the warm white bits. 

Then, when all is done, the logs are put back 
on the coals, the little chair is put between the 
two big ones, and they all three enjoy sitting 
in the firelight telling stories. The Little 
Mother made up a game of telling stories in 
turn, and it was called the “Story Game.” 
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Each one tells a story, and, of course, tries to 
make it as nice and long as possible. At first 
Boy J could only say the verse “Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star,” or that other one, “Little 
drops of water, Little grains of sand,” but now 
he can say many different ones, very nicely. 

Boy J always saves some of his choicest bits of 
pop-corn to break up and give his brother, 
Blue Jay, the next day. Little Mother taught 
him to do this, that he might grow thoughtful 
and generous for others. Blue Jay rewards 
him by being very friendly and allowing him 
to go quite near to watch him eat and see his 
beautiful blue feathers. And Little Mother 
can see how happy it makes her little son to be 
thoughtful and generous. 

Of course there are other birds in the trees 
and garden. Many canaries sing delightfully 
while they help themselves to the seeds of the 
“Qld Maids’ Pincushions.”’ Little Miss Hum- 


ming-bird, whose beautiful green and gold 
dress sparkles in the sunlight as she darts here 
and .there among the flowers to gather the 
honey, comes every day. But of them all 
Boy J likes big, friendly, beautiful Blue Jay the 
best, and looks for his greeting every morning. 

Because Boy J likes the bright mornings, 
the golden sun, and the little birds so much, 
Little Mother taught him to say some lines 
written by a very wise, good man who knew all 
about such things. And every morning, when 
he hears Blue Jay singing his morning song, 
he will answer: 


“Oh, welcome, little birds, that sing the coming in 
of light! 
For new and new and ever new 
The golden bud within the blue; 
And every morning seems to say: 
‘There’s something happy on the way, 
And God sends love to you’!’’ 
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The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
produces sapless leaves instead of fruit. 
) Sr J. Denuam. 


\ THE COUNTRY SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


I TEACH 
The earth and soil 
To them that toil, 
The hill and fen 
To common men 
That live just here; 


The plants that grow, 
The winds that blow, 
The streams that run 
In rain and sun 

Throughout the year; 


. And then I lead 
Through wood and mead, 
Through mould and sod 
Out unto God; 
With love and cheer, 
I teach. 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE WINDOW STUDY. 
BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


a A! ha!” laughed Foreman Hommel; 

H “the young fellow seems to be a great 

worker,” 

“T should say he was,’”’ agreed Mr. Lambert, 
who was visiting the Delplaine Pottery Works, 
of which his friend, Mr. Hommel, was the fore- 
man, commonly called the “boss.” “He cer- 
tainly makes the work fly. He’s quite skilful, 
too.” 

The foreman was taking his visitor the round 
of the works, and showing him how the fine 
pots and vases were made from the raw clay 
as it was molded and put into the kilns, till 
it reached the finishing rooms, where it was 
decorated by the brushes of the expert artists. 
Mr. Lambert felt that it was an education to 
go through such an establishment, for one never 
learns how many of our useful and beautiful 
articles are made until one investigates the 
process of their making in a factory or shop. 
Still, Mr. Lambert always made such visits 
for two reasons,—one, to study the manufact- 
uring process; the other, to study human nat- 
ure. 

“Who is the young man?” he presently 
asked the foreman, after they had watched the 
bustling young worker for a few minutes. 

“His name is Loyd Blightly,” the foreman 
replied. “He just came to the factory the day 
before yesterday and wanted work very much. 
He said he needed wages to help to keep the 
family. So I gave him promiscuous work to 
do till I could ascertain into which of the de- 
partments he would fit. If-he proves worthy, 
I intend to give him a chance.” 

“That’s right. Let every one stand on his 
own merits. By the way, who is the young 
fellow working so steadily over yonder?” and 
Mr. Lambert pointed to a boyish figure in 
another part of the room. 

“That is Roy Wardner. I employed him 
only a few days ago, too, and I’m putting him 
through the same test as the one I’m applying 
to the other young man.” 

“He doesn’t seem to be quite so much of a 
rustler.”’ 

“No, that’s true; but I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he would get more work done in the 
long run than his hustling fellow-workman,”’ 


SUMMER SPORT. 


“What makes you think that, Mr. Hommel?” 

“Well, to be frank, I’m afraid Loyd Blightly 
works too hard,—that is, when he thinks the 
boss is looking at him. Watch him now, Mr. 
Lambert. Notice how he hurries, as if his job 
depended on his doing almost everything at 
once. Does it stand to reason that any work- 
man could keep up that pace all day?” 

“T doubt whether he could, Mr. Hommel, 
And you think he’s hurrying just now because 
he knows you are in the room with your eye 
upon him?” 

“Yes, that is my suspicion; but just at pres- 
ent I cannot be sure that my surmise is correct. 
However, I’m always suspicious of the work- 
man who, when I am watching him, goes be- 
yond the limit of his ability to keep up the pace 
all day. You know, in every institution there 
are some workmen who do a good deal of ‘sol- 
diering’; that is, they shirk their work when 
the boss isn’t looking. Notice, too, that, while 
the young man doesn’t look directly. at us, he 
has the alert, self-conscious air of one who 
knows that we are here. To my mind, he ap- 
pears to be watching us out of the tail of his 
eye.” 

“How about the other young fellow whom 
you call Roy Wardner?”’ 


“Well, thus far, every time I have come into 
the room, I have found him working in the same 
quiet and steady way, no rushing, no hustling, 
no excitement. I confess that I’m favorably 
impressed with him, in spite of his rather delib- 
erate way of working. At that rate he could 
work every minute of the day, and that would 
mean a good deal of work out of the way. 
Besides, it will be likely to be well done. Watch 
him closely a few minutes. He doesn’t seem 
to be at all self-conscious or nervous. Rather 
he seems to be too intent on his work to notice 
our presence, or, at least, to be affected by it.” 

“Yes, I agree with you. His conduct im- 
presses me the same way.” 

“Now, Mr. Lambert, seeing you are a good 
deal of a student of human nature, I’m going 
to show you a little experiment after we have 
gone the round of the factory. I’m sure it 
will prove quite interesting to you as a study.” 

Having passed through all the departments of 
the pottery, examining all the details of the 
work, the two men made their way back to the 
foreman’s office. 

“Now,” Mr. Hommel remarked, “I think 
we’re ready for our little experiment in apply- 
ing the test to human nature. Come along 
with me, and let us be as quiet as we can.” 
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The foreman led the way through several 
corridors until at length they came to a small, 
narrow hall which was almost as dark as night. 
Only a little light trickled through a couple of 
dusty panes of glass on one side, and it did 
not come from the bright outdoors, but from 
another room. Mr. Hommel stopped just 
before they reached the dimly lighted space 
of the little hallway, and whispered: 

“This window gives out into the room where 
our two young men are working. While that 
room is well lighted, this hall is so dark and the 
window panes have purposely been allowed to 
become so dusty that no one can see us in here, 
though we can see what is going on in the work- 
ing department. Now we will step cautiously 
to the window and look out. It will be an in- 
teresting study of human nature and also of 
industrial economy. Are you ready? Sup- 
pose we investigate the case of Roy Wardner 
first ?”’ 

The two-men moved noiselessly to the win- 
dows, each standing behind a dusty pane. 
They were intent from the start on their obser- 
vations. As Mr. Hommel had suggested, they 
first turned their eyes upon Roy Wardner. 
What do you think was the result of their 
spying? 

Roy was working away just as steadily as 
he had been working when, an hour before, Mr. 
Hommel and his visitor were in the room. He 
did not look around nervously as if he were 
keeping on the alert for the foreman. Indeed 
he was simply and solely intent on his work. 
For some minutes he was subjected to a sharp 
scrutiny by two pairs of eyes in the dark hall, 

“Well, sir, what do you think of my new boy, 
Roy Wardner?” Mr. Hommel whispered. 

“He stands the test admirably,” Mr, Lam- 
bert answered, with not a little feeling. ‘He 
keeps up the same steady pace whether you’re 
watching him or not. He’s an honest, reliable 
boy.” 

“Suppose we now turn our attention to Loyd 
Blightly,” the foreman suggested. 

This was done, and with the following re- 
sults: When they first looked in his direction, 
Loyd was glancing slyly around the toom, as 
if to see whether he was free from inspection; 
then he stood lolling idly against a post for a 
couple of minutes; next he stepped over to 
one of the other workmen, and began to talk 
and laugh with him; a little later he bunched 
up some paper into a wad and flung it over at 
a group of workmen, laughing convulsively at 
the surprise it caused; at length he went back 
to his work, but pottered about it so slowly 
that the spectators could scarcely see him moy- 
ing. During the entire ten minutes of their 
espionage the men did not see him do two 
minutes of real, substantial work. 

“Well, Mr. Lambert, what’s your verdict on 
young Blightly?”’ inquired the foreman. 

“He’s a first-class ‘soldierer,’ I should say,’’ 
was Mr. Lambert’s reply. “Just as you feared 
he would be.”’ 

“Suppose we apply our test a little further,” 
said the foreman. ‘‘ You may remain here at 
the window on the lookout, while I step around 
into the workroom.” 

“Very well. I’m intensely interested in this 
study.” 

Mr. Lambert stood looking intently out of 
the window after his .companion had left his 
side. Suddenly he saw Loyd Blightly jump 
at his work as if he had been struck by an elec- 
tric shock. He made his tools fairly fly. The 
secret of his sudden working spasm was the 
appearance of Mr. Hommel in the doorway of 
the workroom. 

“Ah, the young impostor!’? Mr. Lambert 
whispered to himself. 


That evening, as the workmen of the pottery 
were passing the pay-window after working 
hours, Mr. Hommel stopped Loyd Blightly, and 
said: 

“Here is youf pay, sir. You need not come 
any more.” 

“Not come any more?” the boy gasped. 
“Why—why not, Mr. Hommel?” 

“T can’t make use of a boy who ‘soldiers, ’"— 
who works only when he thinks I’m watching 
him. Good evening, sir.” 

Presently it came Roy Wardner’s turn to 
pass the window. 

“Wait a minute, Roy,” the foreman called. 
“You have proved yourself a steady, faithful 
workman since you have been in the factory. 
I simply want to say, my boy, that your fidelity 
is appreciated by your foreman. If you keep 
on as you have begun, you’re in line for pro- 
motion. Good evening, my dear fellow.” 


WILD ROSES. 


FrineinG the dusty roadside, 
Skirting the fields of wheat, 

The pink brier roses blossom 
In the noonday’s silent heat. 


Softer than silk their petals, 
Stamens of gold they show, 

‘The pink brier roses nodding 
O’er the clover blooms below. 


Trailer than garden roses, 
Only a day they last, 

But the very heart of summer 
In their hearts is folded fast. 
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THE QUEEN WHO CAME TO THE FARM. 
BY IDA KENNISTON, 


AUL and Pearl were spending the first 
week of vacation at Uncle John’s farm 
in Topsfield. Uncle John was always 

jolly; and, when he was not too busy with his 
farm work, he was glad to entertain his little 
guests with stories and games. He had a 
funny way of telling stories about real things 
in such a way that it sounded very wonderful 
and almost impossible, and yet it would be 
really true. 

One evening, as they were sitting on the 
piazza after supper, Pearl asked Uncle John 
for another “truly story.” 

“Would you like me to tell you about a 
queen who once came from a far country to 
live in our own little village of Topsfield?’’ 
asked Uncle John. é 

“Oh, yes, uncle,” said Pearl, very much 
surprised. Then, seeing a twinkle in her uncle’s 
eye, she asked, “Do you mean a really, truly 
queen, uncle?” 

“She is really a queen,” answered Uncle 
John. “She has a great many loyal subjects who 
would fight hard to save her from any danger. 
She came from Italy, from a country where 
there are beautiful flowers and olive trees and 
long, sunny days with no clouds to darken the 
blue sky. This queen may have been some- 
thing like the fairy queens in old stories, be- 
cause she never did the least bit of work or 
waited on herself at all. She always had at- 
tendants to bring her food. In fact, if there 
were plenty of food, of the kind she liked best, 
on a table near her, and she were left all alone, 


she would starve to death before she would 


go and get the food for herself. She simply 


must have it brought to her by others in the 
way she is used to. 

“When this little Italian queen was about to 
cross the ocean to come to my farm last sum- 

r,”’ Paul and Pearl both sat up very straight 
in surprise at this, “she traveled in a special 
compartment with a store of food and two of © 
her countrymen to serve her on the journey. 
The little queen—she was so small you could 
put her in an English walnut shell—had some 
gauzy wings, almost like fairy wings, and she 
had three golden bands about her body, so 
that she did not look like the common queen 
bees we have here.” 

“Oh!” Paul tumbled off the edge of the 
piazza as he shouted, “Queen Bee! Queen 
Bee! She was only a bee.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle John, ‘but she was a 
very wonderful little queen just the same. 
When she came, I put her gently in a hive with 
some common wild black bees I had found in 
the woods here, and, as I had taken away their 
own queen, they soon learned to like the little 
Italian queen, and they went to work to take 
care of the hive and make honey for her. And 
she had a great many children, oh, ever so 
many; and some of her babies turned into 
worker bees who make lots of honey, and some 
were lazy bees, drones, we call them, who never 
make any honey at all. And she had two or 
three babies who were better cared for than 
the other babies, and were fed on richer food, 
and they grew up to be queen bees, too. 

“To-morrow we will look at the bees again, 
and I will show you one hive where all the bees 
are children of the little Italian queen mother 
who came across the great ocean last summer 
with her two worker bees shut up in the little 
box to feed her on the way. And perhaps 
to-morrow your Aunt Myra will give us some 
of the bees’ honey to eat with our hot biscuits.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FATHER’S S’PRISEH. 
BY ELIZABETH L. STOCKING. 


ETTY had found, down cellar, a saucer 
B with some pumpkin seeds in it. She 
brought them upstairs, and began to 
play with them, arranging them in designs 
on the floor. After a while she grew tired of 
doing this, and flicked them about the room 
with her thumb and first finger. One of them 
hit the baby. He looked so funny and sur- 
prised that Betty laughed and flicked another 
one at him. This struck him right in the face, 
whereupon he opened his mouth very wide and 
cried. Mother came running to see what the 
trouble was. 

After she had comforted the baby and found 
out what was the matter, she said to Betty: . 

“Now, little girl, we can do useful things 
with almost everything we have, or we can 
do hurtful things. You have been doing hurt- 
ful things with the pumpkin seeds,—littering 
the room and making the baby cry. Iam going | 
to show you how to do something useful with 
them. Please pick up all the seeds you threw 
about and come with me.” 

Mother led Betty out into the yard, where all 
along the side of the shed father had dug a 
garden. ‘The soil was very fine and rich. 

“Now, dear,” said mother, “we will plant 
five little pumpkin seeds in a row.” 

Mother dug a hole with her finger, and put one 
of the little seeds into it. Betty dug four hela, ; 
and put the other four seeds in. 

“We will cover them up warm in their little 
beds,” said mother, “and we will come every 
day to watch until something happens.” 
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So mother and Betty went every day to look 
at the “pumpkin bed,” and, when it seemed at 
all dry, Betty sprinkled it from her little water- 
ing-can. 

At last, one morning, Betty cried: 

“O mother, something has begun to happen! 
I can’t see much, but a tiny, tiny green thing 
is trying to push through the earth.” 

Betty was so delighted and impatient that 
she wanted to dig down and find out more about 
it, but mother said they would better wait 
until to-morrow. 

The next day the little green sprout had 
come right through the earth, pushing the 
split pumpkin seed with it; and on the following 
morning another sprout had appeared, and the 
first one had thrown the pumpkin seed away, 
and opened two cunning green leaves: 

“They look like little hands spread out to 
catch the water,” laughed Betty. 

Soon three lusty young pumpkin vines were 
growing beside the shed,—two did not come up 
at all. 

After a while Betty grew rather tired of 
watching the pumpkin vines every day, and, as 
she was busy with her school and her play, 
almost forgot about them. 

When school let out, mother, Betty, and baby 
traveled a long distance to visit an auntie in 
the East. They stayed away all summer, and 
Betty enjoyed every moment. When it was 
nearly time to come home again, father wrote 
‘a letter to Betty telling her how very, very 
happy he would be to have his dear ones with 
him again, and saying that he had a “‘s’prise’’ 
for her. Then Betty began to long to see her 
darling father, and she wondered and wondered 
what the surprise could be. 

After the tiresome, dusty journey in the cars, 
father was at the depot to meet them. Oh, how 
dear he looked, and how astonished he was that 
the baby had grown so, and what fun he made 
of them all for having got so fat! 

When they arrived at their own little cottage, 
father unlocked the front door, and, throwing it 
wide open, exclaimed: 

“Welcome to home, sweet home!” And it 
was sweet, oh, it was just sweet to be at home 
again. 

Betty had forgotten all about the “‘s’prise,” 
but, after they were rested, father said, “Now, 
lam going to show yousomething ” Hepicked 
up the baby, put his arm around mother, Betty 
took hold of his hand, and he made them shut 
their eyes, while he led them—somewhere. 

“Now—look!”’ he cried at ‘last. 

When they opened their eyes, they were 
standing out in the yard by the shed, and they 
‘saw—not Jack, the Giant Killer’s Beanstalk, 


' but something quite as wonderful. The shed 


was covered, so that you could hardly see it, 
with big vines, their leaves like great waving 
fans, and on shelves, all up the side of the 
shed, and resting on its roof, were great shining, 
golden pumpkins. Above the door was a 
shelf on which was the biggest pumpkin of all, 
—a regular Cinderella’s coach of a pumpkin. 

“OQ papa, papa, they look as if some fairy 
had touched the vines, and made great lumps 
of gold appear!”’ exclaimed Betty, clapping 
her hands. “Are those really my pumpkin 
vines that I planted?’ 

“They certainly are, little girl,’”’ said father. 
“Just think of the pumpkin pies we'll have!”’ 


Religion prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition; nay, tt shows 
him that the bearing of his afflictions as he ought 
to do, will naturally end in the removal of them. 

ADDISON. 


TO-DAY. 


Burp not on to-morrow, 
But seize on to-day; 

From no future borrow, 
The present to pay. 


Wait not any longer 
Thy work to begin; 

By work we grow stronger; 
Be steadfast and win. 


The task of the present 
Be sure to fulfil; 

If irksome or pleasant, 
Be true to it still. 


Forebode not new sorrow; 
Bear that of to-day, 
And trust that to-morrow 
Shall chase it away. 
Tuomas Hutu. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE DAISIES TOLD. 
BY ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN, 


HE daisies were having a meeting. And 
they were all becoming so much inter- 
ested in what the chairman was saying 

that their little heads began to wave back and 
forth in the breeze. 

It was a very important occasion, too. But 
what was it all about? Just listen and Ill 
tell you. The daisies were in trouble, for not 
a boy nor a girl had been into the field to gather 
them for nearly a week. They could never 
remember such a time before. What could be 
the matter? Master Ox-eye Daisy, who was 
the tallest of them all, had called this meeting 
to find out. 

He stood up very straight as he called the 
meeting to order, 

“Now, my dear friends,” he began, “I am 
very sorry that there should be any trouble in 
the Daisy family; but there is trouble, and we 
must do our best to stop it. Can any one tell 
me if they have seen the little Brown children 
this week, or the White boys, who live in that 
big house over there?” 

The little blue daisy tried to attract his at- 
tention. ‘Yes, Mr. Ox-eye,”’ she piped up. 
“T saw them only this morning. They were out 
in the yard picking roses. They picked a whole 
lot of them, too.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” cried the chair- 
man, gravely. “That is just what I wanted to 
know. Roses! Roses! Just think of picking 
roses when the ground is covered with daisies. 
I tell you, something has happened. Now, I’m 
going to ask every one present what they were 
doing the last time the children came into the 
field. We’ll begin with Miss Daisy White.” 

Little Daisy White was frightened, for she 
remembered All too well what she had been 
doing. But Mr. Ox-eye was waiting, so she 
stood up as straight as she could. 

“J_J”— she began. But her hat was 
getting loose and she had to stop and fasten 
it on. The chairman told ‘her to hurry up. 

“Well,” she said at last, “just a week ago 
this morning, little Dorothy Brown came rush- 
out of her house and into this field as fast as 
she could come. I knew she was coming to 
pick daisies, and I didn’t want to be picked, 
that was all. She don’t want us only just to 
pull our heads off and say something that 
sounds like, 


‘Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief!’ 


Then she throws us on the ground and runs back 
to her play. So, the other day, I hid way down 
in the tall grass, and she didn’t see me. Then 
pretty soon she started for home, and she kept 
saying very sadly: ‘Oh, dear mesuz! I wanted 
some pitty f’owers for my Auntie May, ’cause 
she’s sick, and she just loves daisies; but I can’t 
find even one. Oh, deary me suzzy!’ 

“T was ashamed of myself when I found out 
what she wanted me for, and I stood up very 
straight again; but it was too late, for she had 
gone. I wish I was a rose ’stead of an old 
daisy, anyway. So, there!’”’ And Miss Daisy 
White sat down. 

“Just as I thought! Just as I thought!” 
cried the chairman. And he was so excited 
that he bobbed right up and down. 

“We're not doing our work, that’s what’s 
the matter. Miss Daisy Blue, what were you 
doing when Jimmy White came in here the 
other day? Speak up quick, now ”’ 

“Please, Mr. Ox-eye,”’ said little Daisy Blue, 
softly; ‘I was standing up just as straight as 
ever I could, but I guess he didn’t want me, 
’cause he said ‘Oh, hum!’ when he couldn’t 
find a white daisy. I tried to let him know I 
was there, but it wasn’t any use. I wish I 
was a white daisy, and then somebody would 
want me.” Daisy Blue was almost crying 
as she sat down. 

“There, there,’”? said the chairman. ‘You 
did your best, and that is more than some of us 
have done. Now we are ready to hear from the 
others, The meeting’’— 

But Mr. Ox-eye got no farther, for, glancing 
around, he spied the whole Brown family, and 
the White boys as well, coming toward the 
daisy field. All he had time to say was, “ Hurry, 
hurry, stand up straight; for the children are 
coming.” 

And the daisies obeyed so promptly that 
the boys and girls cried out joyfully: “O 
what lovely flowers! And there’s enough for 
Auntie May, and for our daisy chain, and to 
carry to old Mrs. Gray, too.” 

And Daisy White thought, as a chubby 
little hand closed around her, “How glad I 
am that I am not a rose!’? And at the same 
time little Daisy Blue was thinking, ‘‘ How 
nice it is to be a little blue daisy!’”’ And the 
children were so happy that they sang as they 
picked the big bunches of nodding daisies: 


“Tn the world is darkness, 
So we must shine, 
You in your little corner, 
And I in mine.” 


And Master Ox-eye shook his head wisely, 
as he said: “Just as I thought! Just as I 
thought!” 


CONSIDER THE POSTAGE STAMP. 


ONSIDER the postage stamp. Its use- 
fulness depends upon its ability to stick 
to one thing until it getsthere. Persist- 

ency is just as much of a jewel as consistency 
is, and, if you keep everlastingly at it, you 
won’t have time to think about possible failure, 
but you will win. 


“We who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day.” 


But 


“He who fights and wins the day 
Advances faster on his way.’’ 


You may not get all you deserve; but, if you 
follow the example of the postage stamp, you’ll 
not be a failure. _ 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In the quotation below, from Abraham Lin- 
coln, we have a strong hint as to Sunday-School 
instruction: ‘‘Let reverence for the law be 
taught in schools,” ete. 

Much the best work can be done by teachers 
in religion, when they inculcate reverence, 
than by dry and uninspiring details on various 
subjects. What is needed, more than anything 
else, is the creation of the right spirit and the 
right attitude in children. 

We live in a day of freedom, of individual 
liberty, and the danger lies that way. The 
excess of freedom is a disregard of law and an 
indifference to the rights of others. Most of 
the troubles in our public affairs can be traced 
back to this source What a glorious thing it 
would be if our Sunday Schools could rise to 
the demand and assist a reform in these matters! 

Such an education can be effected not by 
lessons and direct teaching, but by the person- 
ality of the teacher, by the exercises of the school, 
by the general atmosphere. The young people 
need to understand that ‘‘reverence”’ is a word 
that applies to life and happiness and justice, 
not solely to worship. Goethe’s well-known 
definition is always in place: There are three 
kinds of reverence,—one to things above; an- 
other to that around us; a third to what seems 
below us. ‘To establish that threefold reverence 
is to carry out Lincoln’s words in a full sense. 

There is law all about us, and we ought to 
find it out,—laws of nature, of society, of civic 
government, of self-control, of eternal rights. 
To induce youth to reverence, to regard, to 
respect, to obey this encircling law is the great 
duty of the home and the Sunday School. 

But in addition to law, we have the word 
“gospel.” Law and gospel mean reverence 
for moral commands and also reverence for 
ideals. Not simply what we must do through 
fear, but gladness to do through love of the 
best and highest. Such standards belong to 
religious education. Let them be exalted! 


In faith and hope the world will disagree, but 
all mankind’s concern 1s charity. Pore. 


Duty only frowns when you flee from 1t; 
it, and it smiles wpon you. 
ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


follow 


HE far-seeing Lincoln, realizing that one 


of the dangers of America would be - 


lax enforcement of the laws, spoke this 
warning: ‘Let reverence for the law be taught 
in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling-books, and 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, 
proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts of justice. And, in short, let it become 
the political religion of the nation; and let the 
old and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues and 
colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.” 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


PATRIOTIC MATTERS. 


1. WHat brave young American general 
was killed in battle one hundred thirty-four years 
ago, the 17th of June? 

2. What command given to the American 
troops at that battle has become famous? 


3. Who introduced the motion at™the Con- 
tinental Congress which resulted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence? 

4. Who was the author of the Declaration? 

5. Who was the first to sign it? What office 
did he hold in the Congress? 

6. Although the Declaration of Independence 
went into effect July 4, was it signed by the 
members of the Continental Congress on that 
date? 

7. What familiar remark did Benjamin 
Franklin make during the signing of the docu- 
ment? 

8. Name two Presidents of the United States, 
both signers of the Declaration, who died within 
a few hours of each other on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence? 


Answers 
To questions published May 9, 1909. 

1. It is the tercentenary of the discovery of 
the lake by Samuel de Champlain. 

2. In Brouage, France, about 1567. 

3. The East Indies, Mexico, and other lands 
bordering on the Carribean Sea. He sailed 
from Spain in January, 1599. 

4, Set sail for ‘‘New France,” first time, 
March, 1603. 

5. Quebec and Montreal. 

6. Lakes Huron, Ontario, and Michigan. 

7. Dec. 25, 1635, at Quebec. 


LETTER- BOX. 


Lirara, Inn, 
Dear Editor,—I read your paper and like it 
very much, I am eleven years old and go to the 
Unitarian Church. My grandpa is the minister. 
I have a lot of back numbers and enjoy working 
out the puzzles. I am sending the answers of 
the puzzles in Number 17. I hope they are right. 

I will try to work out some more next time. 
Your friend, 
Freda Dovurnir. 


, ENIGMA XXIX. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 3, 4, 8, 7, is to worry. 

My 14, 13, 12, 5, is part of the face. 

My 9, 8, 2, 2, is a girl’s name, 

My 10, 1, 7, is a boy’s name. 

My 6, 1, 11, is opposite to night. . 

My whole was a great poet whose birthday comes 
in August. 

C. Lusitiz Boorn. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 18, 14, 3, 5, is a song. 
My 10, 8, 11, 1, is part of a tree. 
My 9, 8, 4, 16, is to think well of. 
My 2, 6, 13, is something to put flowers in. 
My 7, 14, 1, is a part of a wagon. 
My 17, 12, 15, is a French word meaning name. 
My whole is an historical landmark. 
Berrua Harcu. 


WENDELL HOLMES’ RIDDLE. © 


My name declares my date to be 

The morning of a Christian year; 

Though motherless, as all agree, 

I am a mother, it is clear; 

A father too, without dispute; 

And, when my son comes, he’s a fruit; 

And not to trouble you too much, 

’Twas I gave Holland to the Dutch. 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLmEs. 


THE ANSWER. 


The word is Adam. Read the first two lines as 
A.D.—A.M.; the third line, Adam; the fourth, 
adam; the fifth, Adam again; the sixth, a damson; 
and lines seven and eight, a dam. 


ANAGRAMS. ‘a 


. (Make one word of each line.) 


A FIRM notion. 
The bar. 
Yes Milton. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 
Square Worp.—C HESS 
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Our readers will notice that we have printed 
the answer to Mr. Holmes’ riddle, contrary to our 
custom. We did this because we thought ia y 
would be better if the answer and puzzle were 
together. 


I am afraid my friend in Deerfield, who think si 
there was a mistake in “Buried Cities, ” in the 
issue of April 25, did not look quite sharp enough. — 
Let him examine that last sentence once more— 
the name of the city is there. : 


We acknowledge the receipt of the puzzles re-— 
turned with answers from Millbrook, Mass. Thank 
you. F 


Others from whom we have heard during the 
last two weeks are Margaret Reid, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Carrie Durgin, Hopedale, Mass.; Elsie A. James, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Samuel Goodhue, Salem, ~ 
Mass.; Ethel Hyde Clark, Montreal, Canada; _— 
Carrie F. Fiske, East Lexington, Mass. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MARION’S PICKEREL. 


(Young Contributors.) 


Tur day before Marion came back to the city 
from the lake she caught the next-largest. pickerel 
that had yet been caught. Its weight was ‘fives 
pounds, and, measuring from tail to head, it was 
about twenty inches long. 

It was the fifth time she had been in a boat 
alone, and she~had been fishing for about thr 
hours, but had not caught anything. 3 

She had the end of the trolling line tied abow 
her foot; and, when the pickerel bit, she was near 
pulled from the boat. 

She drew the line in, but was afraid to pull ie A 
fish in, he was so large. » 

She rowed quickly to the nearest cottage, whe 
she landed and shook the fish off onto the beac’ 
Then very carefully she pushed her oar und 
him and lifted him back into the boat and went 
to her own cottage. 

That evening at dinner the fish was served, bute 
Marion could eat none of it. 

She remembered the poor fish’s struggles and 
wished she had put it back into the water. Boys 
would not feel so, but she was only twelve years — 
old. M.R. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 


(A BI-WEPKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Can 
must send twenty cents additional for pos 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe 
the paper will receive their copies in the packa 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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